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ment to Maurel to praise him for so cheap a superiority. And,
indeed, there is no fault-finding in the matter. It is a question of
temperament. When all is said, the fundamental impossibility re-
mains that Maurel's artistic vein is not Mozartian. One or two
points of detail may be mentioned. He was best in the love-mak-
ing scenes and worst in those with Leporello, whom he treated
with a familiarity which was rather that of Robert Macaire with
Jacques Strop than of a gentleman with his valet. The scene of
the exposure in the ballroom he played rather callously. Nothing
in the score is clearer than that Don Juan is discomfited, confused,
and at a loss from the moment in which they denounce him until,
seeing that there is nothing for it but to fight his way out, he
ceases to utter hasty exclamations of dismay, and recovers himself
at the words Ma non manca in me coraggio. Maurel dehuman-
ized and melodramatized the scene by missing this entirely, and
maintaining a defiant and self-possessed bearing throughout.

And again, on the entry of the statue, which Don Juan, how-
ever stable his nerve may be imagined to have been, can hardly
have witnessed without at least a dash of surprise and curiosity,
Maurel behaved very much as if his uncle had dropped in un-
expectedly in the middle of a bachelor's supper-party. The result
was that the scene went for nothing, though it is beyond all com-
parison the most wonderful of the wonders of dramatic music.
But if the audience is ever to be cured of the habit of treating it
as a sort of voluntary to play them out, it must be very carefully
studied by the artist playing Don Juan, upon whose pantomime
the whole action of the scene depends, since the statue can only
stand with a stony air of weighing several tons, whilst the orches-
tra makes him as awful as the conductor will allow it. Since Maurel
let this scene slip completely through his fingers, I do not see how
he can be classed with the great Don Juans (if there ever were any
great ones). The problem of how to receive a call from a public
statue does not seem to have struck him as worth solving.

The Elvira (Madame Rolla), whose B flat at the end of her aria
was perhaps the most excusable of all the inexcusable interpola-
tions, was as good as gold, not indulging once in a scream, and
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